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By ‘Steph 
; fy oe Peuanid ee Po. 
NEW YORK, 

One’ of America’s foremost. 


‘intellectual - societies, the | 
~American Anthropological 
Association, ended its 70th : 


‘annual meeting -here" today,” 


_ but it did not end the vola- % 
‘tile, distinctly unintellectual 


~ over 


-ship 
-members’ research in South- ! 


- factions 


| tinderscores the U.S. govern- 


_ Defense 


-within its. member- 
over whether some 


uproar - 


east Asia has been more po- ; 


litical than scientific. 


“The ‘association went 


“through two explosive ses-* 
_sions -on the issue,’ 
“ndopting...a™ ‘position. “on. its 
“Jate Saturday, a position de-" 
-erying 
‘thropology. 


finally 


new dangers in an-, 


For the last 20 months, the 
organization has -feuded 
the implication that 
some anthropologists Work- 


ing among hill tribes in 
northern Thailand, suppos- 


edly studying ways of life as | 
anthropologists do, were in. 
fact -spics for the U.S. De-. 
partment of Defense and | 
the royal Thai government. ~ 
- Underlying the thousands 


-of words and multiple sub- 


issues, raised by the various 
is thé worry that 
anthropologists’ detailing of 
the life style of a group of - 
psople.—including such 


Nov, 21—. ¢ 


i research 


. the 


WASH 


| Sp 


en Isaacs 
st Staff Writer 


Activities of the 


4 


faced in March, 1970, when a 
assistant copied 
documents from the files of 
Dr, Michael Moerrnan of the 
University of California at 
Los Angeles, The informa- 
tion made its way first to 
Student Mobilization 
, Committee to End the War 
in Victnam (and into. its 
publication) and to Dr. Eric 
Wolf, who is chairman of 
the Anthropological Associa- 
tion's ethics commission. — 

Dr. Wolf, the students and 
many other members of the 


association contend that the . 


documents prove the anthro- 


: pologists in Thavend were 


spies. : 

When Wolf wrote’ to the 
four anthropologists identi- 
fied in the glocument to ob- 
tain explanations, and then 
told his board that he had 
done so, the dike opened. 

The association’s board of 
directors accused Wolf: of. 
exeeeding his authority and 
of acting precipitously, im- 
puting guilt to the four men 
.in his letter without first 
i having talked to them. 

Wolf and another ethies 
committee member, Dr. Jo- 
seph G. Jorgensen, . both 
then angrily quit the ethics 


scemingly mundane details Jeommittee, accusing the or- 


as forest trails, working 
times, gathering places and 
so forth--end up in. dia- 
grams for a low -level bormb- 
ing run. 

If nothing else, the debate 


ment’s extensive funding of . 
social ‘scientists’ research in 


+ Southeast Asia through the . 


‘Agency for International 
Development, through the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
“and through various agen- 
cies of the Terence of 
faction cf the gies 
pological -. Association “be- 
licves fellow members in, 
Thialand provided informa- 
tion to help put down revo- 
‘ution. Another faction be- 
lieves 
fought government attempts 


‘One 


- to subdue revolution there. 
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the anthrapologists - 


'ganization’s leadership of 
ducking the ethical issue of 
whether an anthropologist 
. sxould properly be studying 


“man or, instead, influencing 
.government’s hold over 
men, we 


“The board,” said the two 
in resigning, “averts its eyes 


from the real source of a- 


danger which threatens not 


only the integrity of the as- 


-sociation, but the fate and 
welfare of the people ainong 
whom we work.” - 
‘The issuc has since been 
raised among the mempber- 
Ship in furious statements 
published in the associa- 
tion’s monthly news Ietter. 
.The board finally  ap- 
pointed a committee to in- 
vestigate ‘all aspects of the 
situation, naming its most 
famous member, Dr. Mar- 


quity. 


cae ’ 


anthro- © 
pologists in Thailand sur- 


POST 


GTON 


- The committee’s lengthy * 


report was presented at 
the association’s 
here, aud its conclusions— 
which include absolving any 
members — of 
wrongdoing in Thailand— 
swere emotionally rejected . 
by the association’ s sina 
ship... we 

Dr, Mead herself was as ye 
rious. at 


“T never fhitendoa ge any: , 
“body to vote up or down on), 
this thing,” she told a 
‘reporter after a.meeting. | 
“You make it clear in your — 
paper that this. wasn't. in- 
tended to be a resolution. It 
was for background infor-' 
mation. 1 just wanted it 
presented at the mecting, 
not voted on. But the board 
wouldn't net me. do it Res 
way.” : 

She Indicated that she ha ‘a 


wwe 


‘been tricked by: the board, 


‘and said they would not 
even Iet her make a state- 
ment about the report be- 
‘fore it was presented unless 
‘she first cleared the word-. 
ing with board members. 
“The makeu» of the board 
changed. between the time - 
they asked me to do it and. 


_now,” she said ghumly, 


, What begame clear in the 
‘meeting was that the asso- - 
ciation’s younger members : 
see the 69-year-old Dr. Mead * 
as a kind-of anthropological 
Uncle Tom. And it became 
obtious very. quickly that 
the younger members had 
the yote. The first vote was 
308 “to 74 to reject the ‘re- 
port's initial portion on an- 
threpological activities in 
Thailand over the years. 

The Mead committee’s re-. 
port made conclusions on all 
sides of a number of issues, 
including a vprovision that 
Dr, Mead said she. consid- | 
ered most important: 

“A new ethical imperative | 
has emerged, the obligation 
to protect data on communi- | 
ties which might expose 
them to wholesale dostric- 
tion.” This means disguising _ 
names, places and identities, 
she explained. - . 

No one sdisagrecd with 
that conclusion, but other . 
sections of ° the report 
brought hisses and laughs, | 
Its allusions .to ‘“De- 
Carthyism of the left" by 
members who questioned 
the activities in Thailand 
were in themselves Repel 
as McCarthyism: a 


mecting ' heading 
gency”. are ‘much: the same. 


ethical . 


oe 


“Dr, Mead and 
mittee member Dr. David L. | 


“‘A’contention in the report 
that studies “under 
of counter-insure 


activities that were called 


‘community dev clopment’ at 
an earlier time” raised par 


ticular hostility. 


‘The report said that” exe” 
“pecting funding for research 
regardless of how it was la- 


“tbled was “well within the , 


traditional canons of accept- 
able. behavior for the ap- 
-plied anthr epologists,” 

~ Dr. 
young Princeton social sci- 
entist, disagreed, saying that 
“this is not acceptable be- 


the | 


Steve A. Barnett, a 


havior for anyone except an 


“imperialist.” 


Olmsted. emphasized that 
they have read all the evi- 
dence available on activities 
in Thailand. and 
Americans there wore doing 
only good. 


seemed to shine through 
very strongly,” said 
Olinsted. | 

“At the fime,” 


they “hoped to ‘change 


things for the better.” They- 


became disillusioned when 
their efforts in behalf of bill 


, people were thwarted by the 


government, he said, and 
“ane by one they dropped 
“out.” 7 

Dr. Mead, who was presi 


dent of the association a 
.decade ago, chided members 


‘for talking against taking re- 

“search money from the De- , 

‘partment of Defense. 3 
“Almost everyone in this,” - 


she said, “has benefited by 
funds labeled Defense, or at 
‘least their students have.” 


he said, 


fellow com- 


fecl the. 


“Their affection | 
Yor the country as a whole 


The mood of the 700 mem-’ 


“bers, after an acrimonious 


four hours that ended early . 


Saturday, was to get rid of 


the issue. They votcd over- 


whelmingly to reject the re- 
port in full and refer the 


‘issue back to. the board. Dr... 
committee _ 


Mead and her 
voted with the majority. 


Later Saturday, however, | 


the association unanimously 
in- . 
corporating the sense of the , 


approved a resolution 


Mead committee’s important 
paragraph. Dr. Mead her- 


self seconded the resolution. ; 


This resolution orders the 


board to set up a continuing | 


body to study organizations 
that fund and utilize social 


scientists “in such areas as : 


eontmnued 


y 
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icLAND ~ The 
hu innit’ as 10,000 years 
cui c. dae and it’s killing. 
us, ; 
ros vecivel_ Intelligence 
Agence. oes infiltvafed Amer-. 


‘tat seacniific and cultural ex- 
“editions abroad and is rapid- 
ly wearing «:f its welcome. 

If our atce:.ors had walked 
instead ‘of sailed, the race: 
problent Wau be almost non- 
existant. 


Choosing o..e man to be a- 


father-image President of the 
United Statcs is a frightening 
study in misplaced vahies. 

o) we be] 

SO SAID Dr. Irvea DeVore, 
prominent Harvard anthropo- 
logist as he addressed about 
93 porsons last night in. the 
Westmoreland High - School 
auditorium. 

The Tecaue endui the first 
day of Dr. jeVore's two-day 
visit te schsans fere and in 
New ia and Vitica spon 
» ational. Humani- 


faculty instruction. 

Covering a range of topics 
4s broad as his ficld—man and 
pis world — the youthful, elo- 
quent professor fasemated his 
audience a3 he had pupils ear- 
Nox iz the way by secking to 


explain whet they are and how ! 


they wot tha. way. 


soceial,” 


aa iar 


Vere as he aisazrecd with the. | 
“me lar anthercpoligists, ++ 
sucii rt Ardrey, atith- — 
or 0} vexritorial Impera-, 


2 whe valid that mian is in - 


tive 
trousie Decuuse he is pasically . 


and can never adc 
with his inner, 


an anim 
quately cu 
netire. 
cuts studies of African Bush- 
men, who live as we all did 
10,005 years ago, show that 
we are jusi hunter-gatherers - 
who have xiorgotten how to: 
live. 


te 


& 


Bodies, 


dm sous fp. Nag ro 
ari or being Moceéern. 


By WILLIAM WELT 
~«phe Bushmen sleep 32 
hours a day, allow oniy the 
young adults to work and work 
a 20-hour week, but still pro- 
duce 150 per cent of the food 
they need—the original afflu- 


“ant society. 


“They're all extreme ly 
healthy, no cancer and no 


‘ eavities. We have their bodics, 


but our pace of life has 
changed so radically that it’s 
killing us, literally,” DeVore 
_explained. 

QUESTIONED by a pupil 
about the CIA, the professor 
said CIA men are using tix 
cover of anthropologists for 


- spying missions, as well as 


the covers of teachers, engi- 
neers and economic aid per- 


. sonnel in a “hotbed of Ameri- 


an espionage.” 
“When one of these govern- 


‘.ment men blows his cover, it 


sets back the work of hundreds 
of anthropologists, or what- 
ever, in a dozen countrics-—- 
they’re no longer welcome.” 

He said the American Ar 
thropological Association 


bee 


working to stop this... “not 


an easy task.” 
Speaking on the race prob- 


lem, he asserted that there is 


genetically just one race, 4 
potpourri of. genes in us all. 
When explorers sailed to con- 
tinents they noticed sharp con- 
trasts in the people, but if 
they had walked, the changes 


" ‘would have been so gradual 
said De- | 


as to be unnoticeable: 

“Biologists have lost inter- 
est in race differences,” he 
said, “it’s just not significant 
and not an interesting prob- 
Jem to them.”’ 

Intelligence tests don’t show 
mental differences in the 
races, only differences in back- 
ground, DeVore explained. 
There are about 19 million 


black people in America whose . 


life expectancy, because of 
ghetto conditions, is nine years 
Jess than white men—multiply- 
ing, we find that ghettos have 
cost us 100 million years of, 


human life, he said, “an in-, 


eredijle tragedy.” 

“Nixon—in fact no one—is 
suited to be the father of half 
of the worid, with the other 
half looking to Russia. The 
world is now much too com- 
plex for two men to hold the 
dmotonal and physical safety 
f everyone in their hands— 
these men are human and sub- 
ject to the same ‘ behavioral 
pitfalls we all are. John Ker 
nedy precipitated the Cuban\ 
missile crisis to assert his own. 
masculinity and that is appal- 
ling,” he told his audience. .; 

2 6 6 

EXPLAINING that history is 
an accidental process of ran- 
‘dom, forced choices by men 
to get food, he warned that 
ustrialized Americans and 
uropeans are ‘‘not the chosen 
peopie wha have survived be- 
cause they were somehow 
right.” 

“Our ancestors, English and 
French knights, were just 
sinewy little gorrillas living in 
draughty, disease-ridden cas- 
tles who happened to be phys-" 
ically tough enough to sur- 
vive,”” DeVore said. 

Now, with the advent of our 
industrialized way of life, in-, 
stitutions such as welfare 
agencies have had to assume | 
duties that large families of 
relatives, living together, were © 


once able to provide, the pré- 
fcusor explained. 

“Most of the pecpie in the 
world don’t live like we do. 
Take child rearing--we think 


is best to isolate the napy 
in his own crib, awe, irom 
the family, to mat 
independent emvire 
DeVore said, “bu af 
only a few build empires ana 
the rest are cmotioual wash: 
outs.” 

He will visi: Utica schools 
oday and will spean al 7:30 
onight in & Unica Free 
Academy Auditoriur:. Tomor- 
row at the same time Ne wil 
leeture in the New Hariford 
Oxford Road School auditor: 
_ium. The public is invited. 
hep 
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. A fawecases have been reported to the Committee in which 


anthropologists who have worked. for intelligence 4 


gencies 


ee, s have nat been granted visas for travel and research abroad, 


yersities algo have declined to offer positions to anth 


Order p 
who have worked for the Central 
possibly other intellig nt 


4. Tt is reported that: The disclosure of contract 
rangements between universities and the Central 
Agency, even thou 


ene gh these did not involve research 


1 once their former activities had become known. Some uni- 
i 


ropolo- 


cists who have been em loyed by one.or another intelligence 
o 1 PA g 
agency. It may also be noted that a Presidential Executive 


ual ar- 


| Intelligence 


in for- 


. eign areas, has in a mumber of cases cast doubt upon umniver- 
x sity sponsorship of research abroad, especially in South and 
Central America. The belief has been yoiced that some mu- 
seums and other institutions that were conducting large re- 


ues search projects in foreign countries have often unwittingly 


guch projects. 


pologists have been guilty of behavior that threatens 


pair the access to foreign areas bY their colleagu 
\ 


academic and private ‘research’ organizations, even 
these did not primarily involve anthropological ac 


permitted intelligence agents to be included on the staffs of 


The suecess with which academic institutions can function 
ay sponsors of anthropological research i¢ affected by their 
contracts and activities in non-anthropological as well ag in 
ine anthropological matters. Although some individual anthro- 


to im- 
es, the 


preatest dangers have actually come from contracts, actions, 
: and projects of the United States Government and of some 


though 
tivities. 


It would appear, therefore, that anything which impaice the 


usefulness, credibility, or integrity of the academic 
tions as sponsors of research is of the deepest and m 


institu 


ost im- 


mediate concern to anthropologists. (See also Secretary of 


State Dean Rusk’s statement quoted in 1 B, above.) 


5. It also is reliably reported that: In several countrics of 
South and Central Arnerica, Africa, and Asia, financing 
: from certain United States governmental sources is suspect 
rife. and in some cases completely unacceptable. These sources 


include such mission-oriented agencies as the Department of 


D. Host Country Probl 


While an enormous variety of problems are mentioned in 


if any are universal. Suggested solutions are almost as 
This report will consider only those which seem to 
more frequent and important problems. These occur, it 


mand with regard to officials, scholars, and assistants, 


connection with host country conditions and attitudes, few 


varied. 
be the 
should 


be noted, at differing levels-—local, provincial, and national 


a 
wr any. 


‘ x. Nationalism and local pride. In some nations anthro- 


pologists are believed to study only “primitives;” 


hence, 


their very presence is considered to be an affront. In other 


: cases, any data collection or study may be regarded as 
i threatening, either to officials fearful of criticism, er to local 
populations afraid that the information may lead to retatia- 
tion, taxation, oF undesired action programs. In seme coun- 


yw 
Re 


é . i ‘s . 
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- attitudes toward the United States. One anther 


Cie ail O13 13R 90910041 Q004-4infor 
Agency, and the Department of State. Support by t>2- 
cy for International Development (AID), the Peace 
similar agencies is less suspe 
Foundation, the National Institutes of Heaith, a 
sonian Institution are seldom questioned as legitinvat 
of support. ; : = 


RPrrerettated 
CPC ey 


he seriousness of the problems involved in the ! 
varies in different countries and areas of the wort ana may 


rapidly change, depending upon inter ationei re 


a 


ports that in the course of two years of field we 
accused variously of being a Castroite, a Chinese communist; 
a Russian communist, 4 CIA agent, 4 EBL agent. a spy for 
the host nation’s taxing ‘Agencies, and a P 

ary. Only the last caused him serious difficulties. anc such 
an identification given anthropologists generaily saems to be 
the most important field problem in much of South ang 
Central America. : 


rotestan: mission- 


In a significant number of countries, governmental sup- 
port of research is assumed, even though university funding, 
and sponsorship are claimed, for most peopie canno: conceive 
of a situation in which money does not ultimately come 
from governmental sources. Finally, there are some sections 
of the world with a long history of internat 
where it is assumed that any foreigner 
ft is even suggested that in some such count 
pologist™-spy is preferred because he is ust 
detect or identify and therefore can be given | 
tion. 


mend 


No easy oF cornplete solutions to these pt 
proposed, of course. Most anthropologists hav 
disapproval of any activities, or the appearance © 
ities, that are likely to arouse suspicion or res? 
hence restrict future anthropological research = 
appears from their reports that suspicion has econ 4 
when anthropologists who are engaged in Tepito: 
openly explain their orofessional affiliati 


source of funds, and the nature and purpost 
search~-even. when such explanations have 
in simple terms to fit the knowledge and ext 
people concerned. 


ems and Criticisms 


aries anthropologists have found it helpful ta nose as soci 


ologists or other types of gocial scientists; the 
procedure algo have been questioned. 


2, Charges of neo-colonialism and imperieitsst 
actions occur principally among officials and 
host nations. In some cases these are the exet 
tility toward all Western nations, oF towets: the Unitea 
States specifically, and may follow standard preraganda lines. 
Among the more serious charges made is iat the United 
States or foreign scholar is “ining! or OX: 
data for his own benefit. If is frequently 
will make money from his research, oF get ¢ 
that will enhance his caree rather than | 
to the persons studied or to the host county. ow 


6% 
on or £Os- 


-4 
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th-onologists doing research or being trained in other coun- 
thes. Another complication has come with an increasing 
number of other social scientists recently undertaking for- 
_cign research, it is clear from the reports of the voluntecr 
area chairmen that too many anthropologists engage in re- 
~ search abroad without adequate preparation and background 


- for the area. This is far more true, however, of social scien- 


tists in other disciplines, many of whom have little or no 
_ preparation or experience, or who have worked only in 
European areas, It may also be said that the same criticisms 
can be made of anthropologists and social scientists from 
» other countries. Finally, it appears that the foreign research 


£ 


large and highly visible projects, often involving survey re- 


sensitivity, and designed of administered by persons with 
_ little specific training for foreign area resgarch. 

Whenever United States anthropologists undertake re- 
search. in foreign countries, they ne sarily do so as 
, guests, 


Although these related problems are extremely complex, 
they will be presented here in’ a relatively simple form. 

A major problem for anthropology and anthropologists 
in many parts of the world is the suspicion or belief that they 
are. engaged in non-anthropological activities, or that the 
"information they are collecting will be used for non-scientific 
* aad harmful ends. There is some basis for these suspicions 
and beliefs, From the data submitted by the volunteer area 
‘chairmen, the statements given below can be made with 
. considerable confidence. But what is more important than the 


" guestion of the validity of these reports is the fact that the — 


belief ar suspicion that they may be true has already been 
harmful to legitimate anthropological research. : 


1. [fis reported that: Agents of the intelligence branches © 


of the United States Government, particularly the. Central 


Intelligence Agency, have posed as anthropologists or assert- . 


‘ed that they were doing anthropological research, when in 


; fact they were neither qualified as anthropologists nor com- ..” 
., petent to do basic anthropological studies. Journalists and 


“+ others from the United States and elsewhere have also posed 
“as anthropologists, and even though not involved in secret 
- intelligence work for agencies of their governments, they 
<i have, through their behavior, created difficulties for legiti- 
- mate anthropologists and their research. 

a. It is reported that: Some of those qualified by training 
to call: themsclyes anthiropoldgists, and representing them- 
selves ‘as engaged in anthropological research, have actually 
been affiliated with United States intelligence agencies, es- 


pecially the Central Intelligence Agency. This has come about. 


through direct employment by these agencies, of thrqugh 
accepting grants from certain foundations with questionable 
sources of income, or through employment by certain pri- 
vate research organizations. In some cases, such persons have 
falsely represented themselves as still being associated with 
universitics, although their :prior academic -affiliations no 
longer existed. It should be noted ‘that situations of the same 
kind exist among, anthropologists from countries other than 
. the United States. However, one deplorable aspect of the 


JANUARY, 1957 rate 


eo namin te i te een ee eA RO om 


- protects which most frequently arouse criticism -have been 


subject "to whatever restrictions or restraints their’ 


ee . 
AdOY 
lousy; 


hosts wish to impase. Morcover, US anthropologists may not 


"expect fewer restrictions and restraints than those required . 
of anthropologists and social scientists of the host nation, .! 


Many of our members may think this is laboring the most 


obvious, but a reading of the materials collected by the vol- 
—unteer area chairmen, or submitted directly to the Commit- 


tee, makes it clear that a significant number of anthropolo- °, 
gists either do not recognize these facts or do not accept 


them. Where civil disorder exists, anthropologists can expect :- ° 
restrictions on access to designated regions and groups. An- = 
thropologists who engage in local politics or. social move-_ 


ments, who promote ideologies, or who criticize local ad- 
ministrators or governments may expect to encounter hestili-_ 


search techniques, frequently studying topics Ef nationale he and restrictions upon their activities, In short, reports 


‘indicate that a noticeable number of anthropologists en- 
countering problems in research abroad have created their 
own difficulties. (A number of specific problems reported 
by the volunteer area chairmen for different foreign areas 


- + or countries are discussed on the next section.)- 


C. Problems of Disclosure, Identification, and Integrity 


present situation is the Frequency of loose, completely un- 


substantiated, and often scarcely credible allegations of spy- 


_ ing or intelligence activities made by a few anthropologists 


against their colleagues. : 

_.3. It is said that: Some anthropologists, particularly young- 
er ones, who have encountered difficulties in securing funds 
‘for -legitimate research, have been approached by obscure 
foundations or have been offered supplementary support © 
from such sources, only to discover later that they were cx- 
pected to provide intelligence information, usually to the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Some anthropologists are. re- 
ported to have sought such support cand to have accepted 


. commissions willingly. Both such reports. are probably 


- pumors, and little verified information has reached the Com- 
mittee. Such foundations or alleged foundations canno: be 


“listed by name, but may be identified among those that do 


-not publish balance sheets indicating the sources of their 


7 funds. 


A few anthropologists report that they were approached 
by U.S. Embassy officials in the countries where ‘they 
worked, or that they were interviewed by representatives of 
intelligence agencies after they had returned. In some ‘cases 

“the information requested appears to represent logitlmate 
- interests, as when an anthropologist returned from an area 


which no member of the U.S. Embassy had visited and the 
"information requested was of a general and public natu:e. 


The reactions of anthropologists to such.situations have 


_ varied greatly. A few would give no information to any gov- 


ernment agency or representative. On the other hand, some 
have voluntcered information when they encountered ‘situa- 
tions which they felt might be harmful to relations between 
the host nation and the United States, or when information 


" might improve United States understanding and policy, and, 
“in some cases, when they felt that serious interests of the 
United States were threatened. It should be observed, now- 


ever, that even in such situations the overwhelming muajor- 
ity of anthropologists have said they would give no infor- 
‘mation that might prove harmful either to the host nation 


cover for 


a oe ee 
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Anthropologists Voie 12 to 1 to Oppose’ 


Joining in Seeret in telligence Work . 


By J. V. Reistrup” 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
By a 12 to 1 margin, leading 
American 


Nearly two-thirds of the 2 |to be carrying out anthropo: 


lows iceturncd the 
mailed out in January, and the 


have adopted a policy state-|59,° 


ment that says scholars in 


As students of social sys- 


their ficld should keep awayjtems, past and present, the an- 
from secret Government intel- thropologists consider foreign 


ligence work. 


field studies vital to their dis- 


“Academic . institutions and|citpline. Their concern crystal- 


‘individual members 


of thellized two years ago with the 


academic community, includ-|furor of Project Camelot, fi- 


‘ing students, should serupu- 
lously avoid both involvement 
in clandestine intelligence . ac- 
‘tivities and the use of the 
name of anthropology, or the 
tille of anthropologist, as a 
intelligence activi- 
tics,” according to -the state- 
ment approved by the Fellows 
of the American Anthropologi- 
-eai Association. 

| The Fellows are the ulti- 
{mate source of authority of 
[the 4400-member: Association, 
which has members in Canada 
and Mexico as well as the 
United States. They must have 
a Ph.D. degree or its equiv- 
alent in ‘professional publica- 
tion or teaching .experience,| - 
and they must be ‘recom- 
ymended by another. Fellow, shy 
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nanced by the Army through 
American University to study 
the possibility of civil war in 
Chile. 

The Anthropological Asso- 
ciation named one of its num- 
ber, Ralph JL. Beals of~ the 
University of. California’ at 
Los Angcies, to look into the 
problem of ethics and re- 
search. Iie reported the re- 
Sults to the Association’s an- 
nual mecting last fall and the 
mai! ballot followed. 


“pursuing other ends.” The’ 


anthropologists} margin of approval was 729 to Beals study cites reports that. 


CIA agents -use anthropology ; 
as a cover for intelligence ac-! 
tivity overseas. 

® “There is also good reason; 
to believe that some anthropol- . 


* 
hae 


ballots} logical studies when actually . - ; 


ogists have used their profes- =, 
sional standing and the names: | 


of their academic institutions | 


as cloaks for the collection of‘ | 
intelligence information and . 


for intelligence operations.” 


* Scholars ought to think. . 


twice about accepting even in- 
nocent contracts from the De-; 
fense Department and “other: 
mission-oriented branches,” 
for fear: of losing. access to: 
future research, 


© Unless Congress declares: iy 


war, colleges and universities’ 


should not: get: into studies: ~. 


“not related to their normal 


- Some of the highlights of}fuctions of teaching, research, | ; 


the policy statement: 
* “Constraint, 
and secrecy have no place in 
science,” : 
‘g “The international reputa- 
tion of anthropology has been 


jand publie service.” : 
deception : 


@ The Fellows “deplore” 
unnecessary secrecy’ on fe- 
ports prepared under Govern: 
ment contract, and .excessive ' 


security rules on, thé Scholars pe oe 
damaged” by, ‘People claiming Who ¢ % 
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By JOHN J. GREEN 


‘The AMERICAN anthropologist overseas 
is packing excess baggage these days — 
the burdensome suspicion that he’s inter- 
ested in more than old bones and tribal 
customs, 

For trudging along with him through 
African thatched huts or among Peruvian 
ruins is the cloak and dagger specter of 
American super intelligence gathering 
agencies. 

Justified or not, the idea that the travel- 
ing academician digs spy work has grown 
since the end of World War II. Suspicion 
has grown to such disturbing proportions 


©r ¢-eral research trips to Africa, Wayne State University 


¥v Relaames? 


% 
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en 21 picked up souvenirs ApRdiVeds 
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Anthropologists’ 


Handicap 


that the scholarly American Anthropol- 
ogical Assocation has decided after a year- 
long self-examination that something should 
be done. 

The report issued this winter by the 
association indicts some members of the 
profession for a dangerous flirtation with 
intelligence agencies. 

Wayne State University anthropologist 
Dr. James Christensen, a veteran of sev- 
eral field studies in Africa, took part in 
the study and feels it is a well-timed anti- 
dote for an infection that runs through the 
ranks of social scientists. 


Photos by Dr. James Chr fenten 


anthropologist James Christ- 
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“Any more of these incidents (publi- 
cized examples of scholarly espionage) 
could close off valuable research doors in 
the future,” he says. 

He supports a resolution offered at a 
Cleveland meeting of the asscciation this 
winter sugresting that anthropologists close 
their files to the agencies “except in times 
of clear and present emergency.” 

The study and the subsequent academic 
wrist-slappinz followed confusion overseas 
over Michigan State University’s Vietnam 
mission where CIA personnel reportedly 
invaded the halls of academia thousands of 
miles from the East Lansing campus. 

This, pius the widely-publicized ‘“‘Came- 
lot Affair’ in Chile, an ill-fated project to 
study the history of revolutions, have 
stirred anthropologists to patch up a badly 
torn international reputation. 

Camelot was a particular concern be- 
cause anthropologists were directly  in- 
volved. 

The Camelot suspicions were basec 
partly on the nature of the stucly itself, bui 
the source of a multi-millicn-dollar grant 
and of the research organization involved 
also led to charges that the United States 
government was ‘‘messing around in in 
ternal affairs.” : 

The money ($7 million) came from the 
Department of Defense to be adminis- 
tered through the Special Operations Re- 
search Office (SORO), an ominous title 
not destined to allay suspicior. 

The Chile government’s reaction was im- 
mediate and strong. The lone anthropolo- 
gist, on the scene to recruit domestic 
team members, was hustled home and the 
project scrubbed. : 

Christensen says the reasons for the 
Chilean cold shoulder were many, includ- 
ing the size of the grant (three times higher 
than the total annual budget: for the coun- 
try’s leading university) and the fact that 
it contemplated weaning away the coun- 
try’s own scholars for the teain. 

“There was no evidence SORO was a 
CIA cover It may have been, but one does 
not know. admits Christensen, who adds 
there was no evidence of attempts to “‘sub- 
vert the government.” 

But he recognizes some reason for ap- 
prehension, describing SOKO, a private 
research vroup housed at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, as ‘ia bunch of ex- 
colonels” with close ties to official circles. 
It has no official connection with the uni- 
versity. 

Christensen, who takes a circumspect 
view of the problem of academic spying, 
sees it as one of subtleties and with a 
(Continued) 
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Says Dr, Christensen, shown with a colleague at their tent home in Africa: “Publicized espionage incidents could close valuable -esearch doors. 


BROKE HILL-KAPIRI MPOSHI- noun 


ROADS 
“THIS ACAD 1S BEING RE ONSTRUCTED . 
WITH FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FROM 
A GRANT iad jue 


MOROGORO - IRINGA ROAD | 
LENGTH 3. MILES 
: A GRANT 
_ TOWARDS THE CO§T_OF THIS. RO 
WAS hia patos 


‘Yow re academically dead,’ 


he warns anthropologists 


anthropology who took a Washington desk 
job with the CIA. “There was nothing se- 
cret about it,’ he says. ‘He was screen- 
ing newspaper clippings. ° 

Soon, a “rich farmer” appeared on the 
scene with money for the young anthropolo- 
gist to do research in one of the Africar 
countries. 

The prospective host government took < 
dim view of the “unknown benefactor” anc! 
refused a visa. 

“You're academically dead,” warns 
Christensen to young members of his pro- 
fession similarly tempted. 

Backlash from the ‘/ietnams and the 
Camelots is being felt in the field, Christen- 
sen declares. There is careful screening 
now at all levels of government in host 
countries and the need for clearance by 


local _unive here. The slightest sus- 
Approved For Release 2004/10/13 : CIA-RDP88- “0131550201 O04; BRR can lead to long 


visa delays or no visa a ‘all 
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: Ue 


‘! can science is disgraced 


MoS 
io , 


. guise of legitimate scientific 
» research. . oe 
-; + A deplorable amount of CIA- 


undercover intelligence activi- 
ties, in forcign countries in the - 


’ type: gumshoe work apparent. 


nt ge eae 


% 
¥ 
H 
he 


- * colleagues. + 2 ju . 
‘: It was probably “more than 
» mere coincidence that the’ 


t 
‘ 
" 


..”. Mvs.-espionage controversy.. 


_ pological investigation, botani- 


ly goes. on ‘abroad, camou- 
flaged—with varying degrees 
of authenticity—” as anthro--" 


‘cal - or zoological: field ‘re-.- 


- Search, geological exploration, ~- 
- and whatnot. The situation has 


become so notorious overscas | 
that traveling °. American 


“|, Scientists, are worried about’ 
iztheir future effectiveness and 


their , rapport. with. foreign: 


‘AAAS’ official ‘magazine, * 


« “Science,”. featured in the - 


issue current at the mecting a 
lengthy article on the science-' 


The article focused ' oni’ 


“gists, using as its news peg: a: 


‘would normally regard as 


problems -faced’by. anthropolo * 


federai treasury. Not all this 
money - is -channeled through 
agencies which scientists . 


. 


’ 
5 a 


Scientifically responsible. 


and to do little else. 


» .A Loren Hiseley or a Marga- °: 
ret Mead, loaded with prestige: 


and .too busy for cloak-and- 


-.. dagger foolishness, can thumb 


“Research grants from the.’- his or her nose at these ques- 


National Institute of .Mental 
Health, the National Science,” 
Foundation and the Smithson-,’ 


. jan Institution (are) less sus- ; 


‘pect abroad than... . research 
grants from the U.S. Informa-, 
tion (Agency), the CIA and the’ ~ 


Defense and State Departs. ;; 


ments, and .. . most anthrox.., 
pologists would prefer governe. 
ment support from the three 


first-named agencies," |. 
. Science said. 


The statement-was based on. 
findings of a panel of scien-. 
tists headed by Ralph L. Beals. 
of the University of California 


(Los Angeles), a former, . 


‘president of the American.” 
Anthropological Association, - 


The Beals’ study was instituted, .. 
hieegioab tye aie ‘Magazine -noted, U.S. scholars: 


‘after-the-‘Camelot” fiasco, aly 
-purportedly scientific research 


“report of! a meeting. of. the’: project .in...Chile which was - 


. 


 & 
f 


. 


ers) 


—: , 3 Scientists: rebuffing t’he,": 


af 


American Anthropological ” 
Association a few weeks 


Sibig 4 earlicr at Pittsburgh. . 


_The difficulty arising when 
government snoops invade the - 
‘scientilic’ field breaks down 
‘into, three broad areas: 

1.. Spies , posing as. scientists 
usually perforim’’so ineptly in 
the’ ‘scientific role that Ameri- . 


thereby. ee: . 
2. Scientists: succumbing to *. 


unmasked asa psychological 
warfare exercise, to the horror 
of the Chilean government. — 
Another was later revealed in ©. 
the Republic of Colombia. 


It scems-to be shockingly + 


easy for an anthropologist—~ | 


™ for example—to get a “‘Scien- - 


tific” grant these days, even. *. 
after reputable public and 


_ private foundations turn him + 
‘down.. Beals’ report, quoted in « 


Science, said: : 


the. blandishments and -pres-!" “Some anthropologists, . 


sures of spy-procurers: usual-% 


espionage role’ that their good 
faith as scientists is shattered. ', 


appeals of ‘the _ spy-hus- 
tlers’ often find their patriot. 


~ dsm ealled into question, with * 


é 
, 


the implied possibility --that | 


set net 
aoe 
. ‘ 


py 


;Tescarch . undertakings, have 


they, may ‘end up on some: tion, usually tothe CIA..." 


particularly younger anthro- . 


ly perform so ineptly, in, the *-:pologists, ‘who have’ encoun- - 


‘tered difficulties securing . 
financing for legitimate 


.becn approached by obscure 
foundations ..., only to discov-' 7 
er later they were expected to ~ 
provide intelligence informa-. 


“4 


proving the latter... 


tionable. sources of funds. But 


4s long as the academic rule’ 
.of “publish. or perish” hangs . 
over young men and women,’ 


the scientific bucket-shops of 


sare likely to flourish. 


ham-handed spy work of U.S. 


gumshoes, this sort of hanky- =. ° 
panky backfires on the nalion ‘' : 
whose tax money supports it, ° 


A former excculive secretary 
“of the Anthropological Associ: 


‘ation complained’ to a Senate 2°." 
committee last summer about’ 
_ discourtesy and worse on thé +. - 
part of some anthropologists” *~: 


operating abroad, 
'’ Quite " frequently, | Science 


ithe “intelligence community” 


r 
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oe mee eG aioe ‘By, WILLIAM HINES es % ne, = aga © an ‘ 
“2. A. subject: not officially on . fund-granting agency’s black: ., As-it does abroad with false- - 
‘the program ‘gripped . the - list. - ae * front “private businesses” ':5 . 
_ «attention of many scientists’ The- question of- scientific. (which tool nobody in the >: . 
_ ‘attending the annual-mecting- funding is a vexing one inthis countries concerned), the CIA .) - 
. - of the: American ‘Association: -connection, since the ‘vast. apparently. maintains dummy: ‘) - 
. » for «the - Advancement of. ‘preponderance -of scientific :’ “educational foundations” at cae 
- po Seience here last week. It’. research and study money, .home, equipped . ta disburse a 
: L related. ‘to the propricty of: these days comes ‘from the - money to young scientists— ee 
t ao 


Typical of 80 much.of the :... 


‘fail to ‘co-operate with fellow ° 


scientists in “host countries, . 


even to. the extent of neglect- 


ing to send back reports of - | 
their work. There may be. 
more than just bad manners - 
‘ involved here, however; there i 
is always the possibility that. 

some  spy-master.. may have; 


slapped a “Top Secret” stamp 
on the - grantee’s research, 


-basic nicety of science. i 


, thus preventing his fulfilling a. 


Although‘ no vote was taken’ ° 


- or formal consensus reached - °° 


at the AAAS meeting here last 


week, there is little doubt.” «, 
-where* most ‘U.S. scientists 
stand on the issue of science-". 


. vs.-spying. The world image of |; = 


American scicnceis so good— : 
and of American ‘intelligence’ 


work so bad—that the gum- = 


-Shoes should desist before they. 


Tuin the former without. ime 


en 
wise em 


Bee 


ak 
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| can Anthropological association conv 
{tion in Pittsburgh. 

Ralph L. Beals, a California ant 
pologist and former president of the as- £ 
sociation, reported on the alarming in- —- 
filtration of the spy influence into sup- § 
posedly legitimate scholarly research §- 
abroad. He found that United States in- § 
telligence agents posing as anthropolo- § 
gists were at work in some countries— §. 
“anthropological spies,’ he called them § 
—and that young scholars who received § 
government grants later were questioned 
by intelligence agents for political infor- 
mation. , ; , 

The amount of intelligence work con- 
ducted under the guise of academic re- 
search is, of course, secret. Enough sus- 
j.oicious incidents have come to light to 
be disquieting. Eighteen months ago, 
Project Camelot, an army sponsored 
study of revolutionary change in Chile, ‘ 
was abruptly canceled after it caused a | 
\ furor in that country. A government § 
sponsored ‘“‘technical assistance’ -pro- 
gram in Vietnam run by Michigan State 
university in the 1950’s seems to have 
used CIA operatives. 

The anthropologists decided that spy- 
ing was a sufficient danger to academic 
pursuits to establish a set of ‘ethical 
guidelines” for scholars on government 
sponsored projects. Their concern is un- 
} derstandable, for the suspicion that spies 
are masquerading as scholars can de- 
4 stroy the effectiveness of legitimate stud- 
ies abroad. As Beals told the anthropolo- 
4 gists, “constraint, deception and secrecy 

have no place in science.” Be se 


ee: 
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Concern cS 


by mace Nelson 


Perhaps more than ‘the members of n 


. other academic disciplines, U.S. anthro-:* 


- pologists are apprehensive about being ‘- 


; able to continue their “laboratory” © 


+ work. Many find an increasing number 


-'of impediments blocking the foreign- un 
: area research which they feel is abso-. 
£ lutely essential to their profession. 
% in the wake of the’ 


Last year, 


: wreck of Project Camelot, the Anthro- 


* pological Association commissioned its E 
© executive board to explore the profes- 


: sion’s relationships with the agencies, 
Peaey sponsor foreign research. The - 
‘ board received a $21,750 grant from 


:,the Wenner-Gren Foundation for An-.. 


'thropological Research, and appointed ° 


: Ralph L. Beals, of the University of ; 


» California, Los Angeles, a past presi--. 


i . 


. dent of the association, to repent on the =: 


2 subject 


Boggs, then the association’s executive 


i: Secretary, interviewed anthropologists - 


, 7 foreign research experience and held 


: extensive conversations with relevant 
{: government officials 


i 


4 


” anthropology-as a cover for intelligence | 
' operations. On the basis of information 


After first presenting his findings to 
the executive board, Beals discussed his 


in Washington: - 
- Beals traveled to Latin America to’: 
eae _ gather more data. In addition, 40 other - : 
anthropologists asked their colleagues. | 
| for information on their particular areas 
_ of foreign research. It is estimated that - 
* approximately 500 anthropologists con-"; oe 
"tributed to the Beals report, although |°-.° 
~ {some questioned the propriety of have; 
_ / ing their association inquire into such). * ++)” 

a _Matters, 


- ment. 


ment, particulatly the CIA, have ages 
> as anthropologists. . . .” 


2) “Anthropologists . . . have ‘been 


R 29 RO000100110001-4 
fore al 


ali the National Science Bounds: 
on, and the Smithsonian Institution 
ere less suspect abroad than were re- 


= Search grants from the U.S. Informa- 
** tion Service, the CIA, and the Defense 
* -and State departments, and that most 


_ anthropologists would prefer govern- 


full- or part-time employees of the 


rectly, or through grants from certain 


' foundations with questionable sources 


of income, or as employees of private 
research organizations. . . .” 


. United States intelligence agencies in- - 
cluding the CIA especially, either di- 


3) “Some anthropologists, particu- 


encountered difficulties securing financ- 


ings, have been approached by obscure - 
only to discover later. 
‘they were expected to provide intelli-: 
usually to’ the 


foundations . ... 


gence information, 


‘CIA... .” 


larly younger anthropologists, who have ° 


- ment support from 
~Mamed agencies, 


the three first- 


In addition to being concerned about 
“intelligence Operations, many anthro- 
pologists were dissatisfied with the 
search Council. council was 


[The 


‘State Department’s Foreign Affairs Re-" 


‘created after the demise of Project < - 


Camelot, to judge the foreign research ©: 


proposals supported by various federal - 
‘. agencies (Science, 10 Sept. and 10 Dec, - 
' 1965)]. Beals said that the work of | 
‘ some anthropologists had been delayed 
-by the review process, and that, al- 


~ though there was no evidence of coun- 
ing for legitimate research undertak-.: 


Anthropologists react to such re-- 


“> quests in a variety of ways, Beals noted. 
During 1966, Beals spent 8 months -. 
; preparing his report. He and Stephen T. ay 


Some refused to give information to 


any representative of the U.S. Govern-- 


conclusions at the annual meeting in.” 


‘Pittsburgh last month in preparation for : 
‘, proposed action by the Fellows of the: 
; association, One of the most disturbing * 
* aspects of U.S. governmental activity. 
_ to anthropologists is the suspected use of « 


* gained from reports from the field, 


aa - 


Beals said he can state “with consider-* 
able confidence” that:': < H 
1) “Agents © “of ' the- 


_branches of the, , United States. Govern: : . 
: “Approved For Re ease 2004/1 0/13: CIA-RDP88- 01315R000100110001-4 
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Others give information: which :. 
‘they think: may improve U.S. under-" 
~, standing and policy. Even in such cases,: : 
' Beals reported, “the overwhelming ma-~ 
“jority of . anthropologists believe they ‘’ 
Should give no information which might: 
prove harmful either to the host coun-:;’ 
i. or to i alls in pans hott. coun 


‘cil censorship so far, the potential of 


such research censorship existed. Beals 


-also'said that the council would not 
necessarily prevent future Camelot- “type | 
- operations. : 
' “There are strong reasons to suspect 


that private. organizations offering 


‘ ‘systems’ approaches but without com- | _ 
- petent social science staffs or experi- | | 
“ence with problems of foreign area re- 

Search are contracting to do very large-" 
- scale Camelot-type studies in countries | 
where this is acceptable to the U.S. . 
* Ambassador and the host country,” 
Beals said. “Experienced personnel do | 
“:mot exist for research on this scale. - 
Young, partially trained, and inexperie.. 
“enced people are being recruited and in, .- 
‘ some Cases literally seduced by extrava+ 
: gant salaries.” Beals warned his fellow 
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Two separate items in The New 
: York Times the other day -under-, 


‘ scored the seriousness of a prob-" 


sem that has been deeply troubling. 
scholars in the behavioral sciences: 
ever since the Project Camelot. 
' scandal exploded last year. 
_ Project Camelot was an: Ae 
‘funded project to study condi-:: 


i tions of social change and unrest - 


, in underdeveloped countries. It; 
| was designed, in the words of its’ 
; Pentagon director, to “help us to 
predict potential use of . the: 
; American Army‘in any number of : 
+ cases where the situation might, ® 
i break out.” Large numbers of in-.: 
dependent American and dossier 
‘scholars were. enlisted, or were, 
‘scheduled to be enlisted, to carry *: 
out research in a number of coun! 
.tries overseas. When the intent.. 
and the sponsorship of the project. 
I became known in Chile last year,-+ 
\ there was an outburst of national-- 
iist resentment that deeply embar- . 
| rassea US; -Chilean relations and. 
led to abrupt cancellation of the : t 


at i, whole multimillion dollar program, ’..:” ’ 
; mistaken. But that does not help 
‘Mr, Moran, or. other U.S... scholar 
; whose work has. been. handicap handicapped si &¢ 


4 * 
noice bos reenioateed iam tN lla ai ESRD ES Camere RE TRENT sii banal 


‘Tne repercussions .of Project 
[ Cara elot- and. of other’ programs’; 
|.in which supposedly : ‘independent 
Franescaatstpmeteme 2: 
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‘The CIA’ $ ‘Cloak- and-Dagger elastase! 


’ scholars have been pressed into the: ic 
‘service of U.S. military and intelli-.- 


" eroding the effectiveness and pres-") 
_ tige of American scholarly Sone 
"search aboard. He said that some’ 


Dork awe Mee wee e Fee ete ae 


, gence agencies were reflected in a!” 
/ warning delivered at a meeting of\. 
" the ‘American Anthropological -*: 
" Association at Pittsburgh last 
_ Thursday, 
“professor of _ anthropology at the: 
University of California, said that: 
Secrecy and pressures from govern-"/ 
ment intelligent agencies were 


American scholars already have ©: 
been subjected to “increasing res 


' Strictions” on their work overseas.’, 


The seriousness of the problent 
, Dr. Beal defined was borne out by/’;; 


/anews item-from Guatemala in the if practically to 


‘game issue of the Times that care"; 


on Os: i cyt tet cet terteee 8 a ree 


Dr. Ralph. L. Beals,’ - 


0/13 : CIA-RDP88-01315R000100110001-4 


and whose very lives are- -endan-! 
“gered because of the known asso~) 
ciation of some American scholars: 
‘with intelligence and: related ‘ace} 
i tivities, ; 


: Project Camelot, is dead and isi v 
“not likely to be resurrected, The; 


Pentagon has probably learned its: 
‘lesson, But the CIA continues to: 


‘maintain large numbers of talented! 


“ks scholars on its payroll, many opens; 


“ly; some, no doubt, secretly. 
CIA apologists arzue that most 
Qf the agency's work is open se 
“clean. This may weil be. But aioe 
ep peepicm is that the few who, are 
“secret, those who carry out the} 
“dirty” work that is a relatively! 
‘small but vital part of the Intelli-| 
« gence Agency’s total effort, serve} 
contaminate a 
‘scholars, in and out: of govern-| 


:ried the report of the Pittsburgh’ Ag ‘ment service, in the eyes of those 


2 ‘meeting, It reported that an Ameri-:. a 


can archaeologist, Robert: E.. 
Moran, of Salt. Lake City,, was‘ 
‘killed by .two Guatemalans wos 
thought he was a United States’: 
‘intelligence agent. eer 

The Guatemalans may have heen 


with whom they must work. Isn't’! 


tion was isolated from the larger’ 
“and different task of accumulating 
‘and digesting open intelligence so} 


1 that all Americar. scholars. once?. 


more can function iréely and‘in 
the open, the only atmosphere con! 
ucive:, . to aa cad: eons 
ei scholarship ae kg 


YaST ine” sie [3 tage es to anne 8. 


« it time the cloak-and-dagger func-' ee 
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US SCIENTISTS IN THE SERVICE OF CIA .- 


\ 


-- Warsaw, Trybuna Ludu, 21 Nov 66, p 2 


At a meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Dr. 
Ralph L. Beals, chief representative.of this scientific discipline 
in the United States, said that the use of scientists by intelli- 
gence agencies lowers the prestige, decreases the opportunities 
for conducting genuine scientific research abroad, and casts a 
shadow on the entire scientific community of the USA, . 


Dr. Beals gave examples of young scientists receiving lavish 
government. scholarships, not only for their scientific work, but 
also for collecting information of the intelligence type. Many of 
these scientists are not even briefed initially of what the idea 
is; only later do they find out when representatives of government 
agencies question them on matters totally irrelevant to their sci- 
entific activity. oa 


Dr. Beals recalled the notorious "Camelot" project in Chile, 
"sociological" research, financed by the United States Army, which 
had to be liquidated because of the indignation of the Chilean 
community. The speaker added that another program -- this time in 
Venezuela -- which was conducted by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT), almost met a similar fate when it was discovered 
that MIT was working under a contract for CIA, - 


These instances, Dr. Beals further added, strengthened the 
arguments abroad that information collected by American scientists 
can be used against the interests of the countries in which scientif- 


‘ie research is being conducted. 


‘The speech of Dr. Beals must be projected against the background 
of the July 1966 congressional hearings on the resolution of Senator 
Fred Harris of Oklahoma::concerning the creation of a National Founda- 
tion of Social Sciences. 


This resolution was set off by the fact that many. countries, be- 
ing afraid of penetration by American intelligence through ~- moreover, 
an unusual number in the USA -- groups of specialists in social sciences, 
refuse to admit these specialists in their territory. -» Zygmunt Broniarek 
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_An important group of social scien- : 
tists was told here last night that at- : 
tempts to do part-time undercover work - 
:-for ihe government could work against | 
the long-range interests of the United 
States. : 
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‘things that hurt anthropologists” (such; 


i. ‘as restricting their access to other. 


Prof. Ralph Beals, an anthropologist: pered by regulations controlling . dis- countries), 
- with the University of California at Los ysemination and discussion of research sointion in Changing Titles 


. Angeles, said he believes some anthro- 
pologists may have done part-time intel- 


ligence work while retaining their po-.0f the purposes of the research. 


_ sitions as university faculty members. 


~ But he added: 
‘* “T can’t prove that.” 
Beals has completed a nationwide 


He reported his findings here at a. 
meeting of 2500 to 3000 anthropologists 
_+ —seientists who study human cultures, 
- .mankind’s remote past, and racial char-° 
acteristics. . ; 
_ His renort is expected to serve asa 
basis for guidelines to he drawn up by 
’ the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion during its four-day annual meet- | 
ing at the Hilton Hotcl. Actions taken» 


findings, disclosure of the identities of 
research sponsors and even disclosure: 


pologists are being “seduced into un- 
dercover work” by offers of grants 
from phony foundations—“from organi- 


‘study of the relationships between his’ zations ‘who need information, although, 
§ is | 


’ professi i i ions. 
profession and intelligence operations _ernment.” 


The entire problem was brought into. 
‘focus last year when the Army’s $4 mil- 
‘lion Project Camelot, a study of how! 
Communists capitalize on revolutionary : 
change in developing countries, was: 
widely criticized and eventually can-, 
i celed. 


Beals said he belleves some anthro- 


The project, to have been carried out: 
in Chile, was described as a study of, 


hey are not necessarily related to gov- i 
. “insurgency and counter-insurgency.” + 


Creating Suspicions Overseas 
Such actions, he said, are creating 


Beals said he thinks part of the : 


‘suspicion of anthropologists in many- problem could have been solved by 
“overseas countries. , changing the project's description to . 


: problems of conflict and conflict : 

“We have to have the confidence |. resolution.” ‘ ; 
of the people we're studying, and we , : . : pe. 
can't get it if they think we're spies,” | _ Few anthropologists were involved in 
he declared. . | Project Camelot, Beals said, but he: 
‘added that the problems it represented | 
‘are of interest. to all universities doing - 


Beals said he found hints that some 


by the group are to be made public CJA men had posed as anthropolosists,' research, in social science fields over-' 


‘o late tomorrow or Sunday. 


‘In an interview, Beals said his report ; 
cites nationwide discontent amecng 
‘anthropologists because of restrictions 
on their work overseas. ’ 
i He said the social scientists are ham- . 
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nut, pee that “much of this is in the: seas, o 
dumain of rumor.” __.:\ A Similar. problem cropped up last’ 
‘Beals noted that the United States | April when Michigan State University ' 
Government uses information obtained: was linked! to CIA operations’ in Viet: 
hy anthropologists: and hires some on @ Nam. The university allegedly served | 
fulitime basis; 0° "x. . >» ‘as a front for CIA agents while engaged « 
‘in a multi-million-dollar project advis:: 
‘ing the government. of former Viet Nam. 
‘president Ngo Dinh Diem. , 
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